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III.— THE CONVENTIONS OF THE PASTORAL 
ELEGY. 

The influence of the Greek and Latin Classics on the literature 
of Modern Europe is nowhere so definitely illustrated as in the 
history of pastoral poetry. The haunting melodies of the Greek 
pastoral and their graceful echoes in the Eclogues of Virgil have 
exercised a charm so captivating to later poets in this field that 
not only the general framework of the Classical models, but their 
very turns of phrase and tricks of style, and even the musical 
names they give to their rustic characters, have persisted through 
centuries of pastoral song. 1 I propose in this paper to point out 
the most striking illustrations of the Classical influence in the 
conventions which occur most frequently in a single form of the 
pastoral — the pastoral elegy or dirge, a lament for the death, the 
absence or the loss of one beloved. 

The Greek examples are Theocritus' Woes of Daphnis, in the 
first Idyll, Bion's Death of Adonis, and Moschus' Lament for 
Bion; for Latin literature, we have Virgil's fifth and tenth Ec- 
logues. 2 The publication of the editio princeps of Theocritus 
in Milan, in 1481, and the Aldine edition, which contained also 
the elegies of Bion and Moschus, in 1495, started the fashion of 
singing the loss of kin or friend in musical numbers studiously 
echoed from the dirges of Theocritus, Bion, Moschus and Virgil. 
In Italy, the late Fifteenth and the Sixteenth Century saw a surfeit 

1,1 In Pastoralism, literary tradition penetrates everywhere, like an atmos- 
phere, softening the asperities of innovation and touching the contours even 
of work fashioned by a Shakespeare or a Milton with a halo of allusion and 
reminiscence" (C. H. Herford, in Preface to English Pastorals). Cf. the 
illustrative material collected in Professor Mustard's ' Later Echoes of the 
Greek Bucolic Poets', American Journal of Philology, XXX 245-283. I am 
indebted to this article, and more directly to the kindness of Professor 
Mustard, for valuable suggestions. 

'The first eclogue of Nemesianus is an elegy of a sort, but it seems to have 
played little or no part in the tradition of the pastoral lament. The medi- 
aeval lament for Adalhard, Abbot of Corbeil (by Paschasius Radbertus), has 
recently been discussed by J. H. Hanford, Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, XXV (1910) 427. 
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of such elegies, composed now in Latin, now in Italian verse. 1 
From Italy the fashion spread to Spain, where in the early Six- 
teenth Century this form was cultivated by Garcilaso de la Vega. 2 

In France, about the same time (1531) Clement Marot pub- 
lished his masterpiece — a pastoral elegy on the death of Madame 
Loyse de Savoye, one of the most highly finished and elaborate 
of the modern dirges. This poem was followed very closely as 
the model of Spenser's November ; and from this time on the 
pastoral elegy was as popular in England as it had been in Italy. 3 

*Ht fi' aiVoXoi . . . aiVoXft) ?|o^' <f'o)k<fi. The distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the pastoral elegy is that its subject masquerades as 
a herdsman moving amid rustic scenes, as, for example, in 
Matthew Arnold's Thyrsis, where the restless temperament and 
troubled life of his poet friend become in pastoral metaphor: 

He loved each simple joy the country yields, 
He loved his mates ; but yet he could not keep, 

For that a shadow lour'd on the fields, 

Here with the shepherds and the silly sheep. 
Some life of men unblest 

He knew, which made him droop, and fill'd his head. 
He went ; his piping took a troubled sound 
Of storms that rage outside our happy ground ; 

He could not wait their passing, he is dead. 

1 1 shall limit myself here to the more notable examples, those of Pontano, 
Sannazaro, Luigi Alamanni and Tasso. Pontano's Meliseus, a Latin eclogue 
in which he laments the death of his wife, is modeled after Virgil's fifth 
eclogue, but shows acquaintance with Moschus. Sannazaro's Phyllis, a lament 
in Latin for Carmosina, is also patterned freely after Virgil, but in the 
eleventh eclogue of the Arcadia he does little more than paraphrase the dirge 
of Moschus. Alamanni's first two eclogues, laments for his friend Rucellai, 
are paraphrased respectively from Theocritus' first Idyll and Moschus' Death 
of Bion. His tenth eclogue imitates closely Bion's dirge. Tasso's Rogo di 
Corinna abounds in echoes. from Theocritus, Bion, Moschus and Virgil. 

2 His first two eclogues contain elegies of the conventional type. 

3 Of the many instances of it in English, the following, which I mention in 
chronological order, are, perhaps, of greatest interest : the pastoral elegies by 
" A. W.", and by Francis Davison, published in Davison's Poetical Rhapsody ; 
Spenser's Astrophel ; Thomas Watson, Meliboeus ; Drayton, Eclogue IV of 
the Shepheard's Garland ; William Browne, A Dirge, and Death of Philarete ; 
William Drummond, Damon's Lament, and Pastoral Elegy on the Death of 
Sir William Alexander ; Ben Tonson, Aeglamour's Lament ; Milton, Lycidas; 
Pope, Fourth Pastoral ; Ambrose Philips, Albino ; John Gay, Friday, or the 
Dirge ; Shelley, Adonais ; Matthew Arnold, Thyrsis. The tradition is con- 
tinued freely in Reginald Fanshawe's Corydon, an Elegy in Memory of 
Matthew Arnold and Oxford. 
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This convention begins with Moschus. In the earliest example, 
the dirge of Theocritus, the subject of the song is really a 
herdsman and the dirge of Theocritus is perhaps little more than 
an idealized version of folk-songs he had heard Sicilian shep- 
herds sing in honor of their rustic hero. The Adonis of Bion's 
elegy is also a shepherd divinity ; but when we come to Moschus, 
the hero of the song is no longer a shepherd but the poet Bion, 
whose only connection with the pastoral life is that he wrote 
verses in the pastoral vein. Moschus adopts the form of Theoc- 
ritus and Bion, and frankly makes a shepherd of his poet hero. 
Here we have for the first time, as Chambers 1 puts it, the 
pastoral form used to " express in poetic metaphor the sorrow of 
those who loved a singer and a friend. In our own literature it 
has become traditional for such a purpose. Again and again 
throughout the centuries 

The same sweet cry no circling seas can drown 

In melancholy cadence rose to swell 

Some dirge of Lycidas or Astrophel, 
When lovely souls and pure, before their time, 
Into the dusk went down. 

Philip Sidney and Edward King, John Keats and Arthur Clough, 
all alike cut off by an ineluctable fate in the flower of their days ; 
for all alike the cadences of a half forgotten Greek poet have 
woven their imperishable memorial". 

Frame-work of the Elegy. The dirge of Theocritus is pre- 
ceded by a dramatic introduction. Two herdsmen interchange 
mutual compliments, and one is induced by flattery and the 
promise of a gift to sing the " Woes of Daphnis ". After the 
dirge there is further talk, praise of the singer, and at the end a 
return to the commonplace of present reality. This is essentially 
the plan of Virgil's fifth eclogue, of the Latin dirges of Pontano 
and Sannazaro, of Alamanni's first eclogue, of Tasso's Rogo di 
Corinna, first part, of the Elegies of Garcilaso de la Vega, of 
Marot's Complainte de Madame Loyse de Savoye, of Spenser's 
November, of the pastoral elegies of Pope, Philips and Gay. 
The dirges of Bion and Moschus and Virgil's tenth eclogue lack 
this dramatic setting, and plunge at once into the theme or 
approach it by a short prelude or invocation. So, also, a number 

1 English Pastorals, Introduction, p. xliii. 
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of modern dirges ; for example, Sannazaro's Arcadia, eleventh 
eclogue, Alamanni's second eclogue, Milton's Lycidas, Shelley's 
Adonais, M. Arnold's Thyrsis. 

Refrain. A striking feature of the dirge of Theocritus is the 
refrain : 

apxcrt povKoXiKaf Moloai (pD.ai, apxsr' aotdat;. 

Bion also uses it : 

aiafa rov "Aduviv * a-rroXeTO Ka/Ji<; 'Aduvi$\ 

and Moschus : 

apxere 'Zinefanai, to irivdeoc apx^Tt Moioai. 

The modern dirge employs it often: Sannazaro, Arcadia, Eel. 
XI, " Ricominciate, Muse, il vostro pianto"; Alamanni, Eel. I, 
"Date principio, o Muse, al tristo canto"; Eel. II, " Piangete 
sempre homai, Sorelle Tosche"; Eel. X, " Piangiamo Adon, 
che'l bello Adone b morto"; Tasso, Corinna (closing song), 
"Piangete, antiche Ninfe " ; Garcilaso, Eel. I (Salicio's song), 
" Salid sin duelo, lagrimas, corriendo"; Marot, " Chantez, mes 
vers, chantez"; Spenser, November, "O heavie herse ! . . . O 
carefull verse!"; Milton, Epitaphium Damonis, "Ite domum 
impasti, domino iam non vacat,agni"; Pope, Fourth Pastoral, 
"Fair Daphne's dead and Beauty is no more"; Third Pastoral, 
" Resound ye hills, resound my mournful strain ". 

All Nature Mourns. The appeal to Nature to mourn or the 
representation of Nature as sharing in the universal sorrow is a 
commonplace almost never absent from the pastoral dirge. In 
Theocritus, the mountains and trees mourned for Daphnis. In 
Bion's elegy, mountains, trees, springs and rivers share in Aph- 
rodite's sorrow for the lost Adonis, and the flowers flush red with 
pain. So in Moschus, all the flowers withered and the trees cast 
down their fruit for grief when Bion died. In Virgil's tenth 
eclogue, " the laurels and the tamarisks wept for Gallus, Mount 
Maenalus crowned with pines bemoaned him, and the rocks of 
chill Lycaeus ". In the modern dirge this convention is em- 
ployed often with extreme elaboration. Generally speaking, the 
ancient poets have "sowed with the hand, the modern, with the 
sack ". 1 The dirge of Pontanus, some two hundred and fifty 

1 Moschus was the first to overdo- it and is responsible, largely, for the sins 
of modern excess. 
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lines, is made up almost entirely of it, 1 and many later elegies 
are overcharged with Nature's tears and groans. 2 Of the saner 
uses of this " pathetic fallacy " I quote two examples, Spenser, 
November, who echoes Marot and Moschus : 

Ay me ! that dreerie Death should strike so mortall stroke, 
That can undoe Dame Nature's kindly course ; 
The faded lockes fall from the loftie oak, 
The flouds do gaspe, for dryed is theyr sourse, 
And flouds of teares flowe in theyr stead perforse ; 

The mantled medowes mourne, 

Theyr sondry colours tourne. 

O heavie herse ! 
The heavens doe melt in teares without remorse; 

O carefull verse ! 

and Shelley, Adonais : 

All he had loved, and moulded into thought, 
From shape, and hue, and odour, and sweet sound, 
Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 
Her eastern watch-tower, and her hair unbound, 
Wet with the tears which should adorn the ground, 
Dimmed the aerial eyes that kindle day ; 
Afar the melancholy thunder moaned, 
Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber lay, 
And the wild Winds flew round, sobbing in their dismay. 

Grief made the young Spring wild, and she threw down 
Her kindling buds, as if she Autumn were, 
Or they dead leaves ; since her delight is flown, 
For whom should she have waked the sullen year ? 

1 1 quote a sample : 

En squalent prata et sua sunt sine honore salicta, 
Extinctamque Ariadnan agri, Ariadnan et ipsae 
Cum gemitu referunt silvae, vallesque queruntur. 
Extinctamque Ariadnam iterant clamantia saxa, 
Et colles iterant Ariadnam, Ariadnan et amnes. 
* Baptista Mantuanus, Eel. Ill, contents himself with a reference to Ovid 

and Virgil: 

te Padus et noster lugubri Mincius ore 
cum Nymphis flevere suis, ut Thracius Hebrus 
Orphea; te tristes ovium flevere magistri, 
ut Daphnim luxisse ferunt ; te pascua et agri 
undique ; et audita est totis querimonia campis. 
(The Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus, ed. W. P. Mustard, Baltimore, 1911, 

p. 129.) 
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In many cases Nature is challenged to reverse her usual 
course and let confusion reign. This convention begins with 
Theocritus: "Now bear violets ye brambles, bear violets ye 
thorns, and let the beautiful narcissus flower on the boughs of 
the juniper! Let all things with one another be confounded; 
let the pine tree bear pears since Daphnis is dying ; let the stag 
drag down the hounds, and let owls from the hills vie with 
nightingales in song ". So Pontanus, imitating Virgil's echo of 
this passage : 

Dira lues coelo ruat, et ruat altus Olympus. 
Stragem agris, stragem arboribus, terraeque ruinam 
Det super et mediis tellus internatet undis. 
Non uxor mihi cara domi. 

Tasso, Rogo di Corinna, makes much of it : 

Stelle, stelle crudeli, 

Perche non mi celate il vostro lume, 

Poi che il suo m'ascondeste ? 

Perche non volgi, Luna, addietro '1 corso? 

Perche non copre intorno orrido nembo 

II tuo dolce sereno? 

Perche il ciel non si tigne 

Tutto di nere macchie e di sanguigne? 

Tenebre, o voi che le serene luci 

M'ingombraste repente, 

Coprite il cielo e i suoi spietati lumi, 

E minaccino sol baleni e lampi 

D'ardere il mondo e le celesti spere. 

Stiasi dolente ascoso il Sol nell' onde ; 

Tema natura di perpetua notte ; 

Tremi la terra ; ed Aquilone ed Austro 

Facciano insieme impetuosa guerra, 

Crollando i boschi, e le robuste piante 

Svelte a terra spargendo ; il mar si gonfi, 

E con onde spumanti il lido ingombri ; 

Volgano i fiumi incontro ai fonti il corso. 

Virgil, Eclogue V, complains of the decline of Nature's kindly 
powers: "Since the fates have reft us of thee (Daphnis), Pales 
and Apollo have themselves abandoned the fields. In the 
furrows to which we often entrusted the large barley seed, the 
accursed darnel and barren wild oats only spring. In place of 
the soft violet and the purple narcissus, rise the thistle and the 
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thorn". This passage is echoed again and again. Garcilaso 
imitates it at some length, Eel. I : 

Despues que nos dejaste nunca pace 
En hartura el ganado ya, ni acude 
El campo al labrador con mano llena. 

La tierra que de buena 

Gana nos producia 

Flores con que solia 

Quitar en solo vellas mil enojos, 

Produce agora en cambio estos abrojos, 

Ya de rigor de espinas intratable ; 

Y yo hago con mis ojos 

Crecer llorando el fruto miserable. 

Also Tasso, Corinna : 

Posciache t'involo l'acerba morte, 
Pale medesma abbandono piangendo 
Le sue nude campagne, e seco Apollo : 
E nei solchi, in cui gia fu sparso il grano, 
Vi signoreggia l'infelice loglio, 
E la sterile avena, o felce appresso 
Sventurata che frutto non produce ; 
E in vece pur di violetta molle, 
Di purpureo narciso e di giacinto. 
II cardo sorge. 

And Ambrose Philips, Albino : 

Since thou delicious youth didst quit the plains, 

The ungrateful ground we till with fruitless pains, 

In laboured furrows sow the choice of wheat 

And over empty sheaves in harvest sweat. 

A thin increase our fleecy cattle yield 

And thorns and thistles overspread the field. 

Ben Jonson, Aeglamour's Lament, uses the convention with more 
originality : 

A spring, now she is dead ! of what ? of thorns. 
Briars and brambles? thistles, burs and docks? 
Cold hemlock, yew ? the mandrake or the box ? 
These may grow still ; but what can spring beside? 
Did not the whole earth sicken when she died? 
As if there since did fall one drop of dew 
But what was wept for her! or any stock 
Did bear a flower, or any branch a bloom, 
After her wreath was made. 
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The beasts of field and forest also show their grief, especially 
the herds and flocks now left to roam without a shepherd. In 
Theocritus, the "jackals and the wolves cried for Daphnis ; for 
him even the lion from the forest made lament; his bulls and 
kine with their young' calves bewailed him ". In Bion, the 
hounds of Adonis set up a woeful cry, and in Moschus, the 
herds of Bion refuse to graze. In Virgil's fifth Eclogue : " No 
shepherd pastured the herd, after the death of Daphnis, or drove 
it to the cool stream ; no four-footed thing would taste of the river 
or touch the grassy sward ". This becomes an almost universal 
convention in the later pastoral. For example, Pontanus : 

Pastores Ariadnam, Ariadnam armenta querantur 
Extinctamque Ariadnan opacis buccula silvis 
Cum gemitu testetur ; 

Spenser, November : 

The feeble flocks in field refuse their former foode, 
And hang theyr heads as they would learne to weepe; 
The beastes in forest wayle as they were woode, 

Now she is gone that safely did hem keepe ; 

Ambrose Philips : 

No cattle grazed the field nor drank the flood. 
Bleating around him lie his plaintive sheep.' 

The most interesting use of this convention is in Shelley's 
Adonais : 

Oh weep for Adonais ! . . . The quick Dreams, 

The passion-winged Ministers of thought, 

Who were his flocks, whom near the living streams 

Of his young spirit he fed, and whom he taught 

The love which was its music, wander not, . . . 

Wander no more, from kindling brain to brain, 

But droop there, whence they sprung ; and mourn their lot 

Round the cold heart, where, after their sweet pain, 

They ne'er will gather strength, or find a home again. 

1 Cf. the burlesque in Gay's Friday: 

When Blouzelind expired, the wether's bell 
Before the drooping flock tolled forth her knell ; 
The solemn death watch clicked the hour she died, 
And shrilling crickets in the chimney cried . . . 
The lambkin which her wonted tendance bred 
Dropped on the plains that fatal instant dead. 
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Ilij rroK ap ?j(j6 , Sua Ad<pvis eVaKfro, irrj woKa NifUpat ', The legendary 

Daphnis of Theocritus is the son of Hermes and a nymph. His 
childhood was passed among the nymphs, who brought him up. 
Thyrsis complains that they were not present when Daphnis was 
dying: "Where were ye, Nymphs, when Daphnis was wasting 
in death — O, where were ye? In Pencils' beautiful vales or in 
the vales of Pindus ? For surely ye dwelt not by the great river 
Anapus nor on the watch-tower of Aetna nor by the sacred 
waters of Acis ". This perfectly natural reproach in Theocritus 
becomes one of the most artificial conventions in the pastoral 
dirge. Virgil imitates it very closely in the tenth eclogue : " In 
what woods or glades were ye, Naiad Nymphs, when Gallus was 
dying of love ? For not on Parnassus' slopes did ye linger, nor 
on the slopes of Pindus, nor by Aonian Aganippe ". And so 
does Luigi Alamanni, Eel. I : 

Ov' eran tutte allor Grazie et Virtuti ? 
Ove voi, Muse, allor che la chiara alma 
Del divin Cosmo al summo ciel salio ? 
Non gia non gii lungo le fresche rive 
Del suo chiaro Arno, e non fra i verdi colli 
Del suo fiorito nido ; anzi lontane 
Foste allor si, che tardo fu'l soccorso 
Di torre a morte quel cui tanto araaste. 

Garcilaso, Eel. I, imitates more freely : 

Inexorable Diosa demandabas 
En aquel paso ayuda ; 
Y tu, rustica Diosa, donde estabas? 
Ibate tanto en perseguir las fieras ? 

Marot's elegy has a slight echo : 

Que faictes vous en ceste forest verte, 
Faunes, Sylvains ? je croy que dormez la ; 
Veillez, veillez, pour plorer ceste perte. 

Bai'f, Eel. II, Brinon, patterned after Virgil, Eel. X, has an 
elaborate imitation, of which I quote the beginning : 

Nymphes, quel mont lointain, quelle forest ombreuse, 
Quel fleuve, quel rocher, quelle caverne creuse 
Vos detint ? 
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This becomes in Spenser's Astrophel : 

Ah ! where were ye this while, his shepheard peares, 
To whom alive was nought so deare as hee ? 
And ye faire mayds, the matches of his yeares, 
Which in his grace did boast you most to bee ; 
Ah ! where were ye, when he of you had need. 
To stop his wound that wondrously did bleed ? 

Milton's Lycidas studiously echoes the classical models : 

Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 

Closed o'er the head of your loved Lycidas? 

For neither were ye playing on the steep 

Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie, 

Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 

Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard stream. 

Also Pope's Second Pastoral : 

Where stray ye, Muses, in what lawn or grove, 
While Corydon thus pines in hopeless love, 
In these fair fields where sacred Isis glides 
Or else where Cam his winding vales divides ? 

Shelley's rendering is more free : 

Where wert thou, mighty Mother, when he lay, 
When thy Son lay, pierced by the shaft which flies 
In darkness ? Where was lorn Urania 
When Adonais died? 

*Hv8ov to! fSovrat, toI not/ieves, oSiroAoi rjvdov. I have already said 
that the Daphnis of Theocritus is of divine origin, the son of 
Hermes and a nymph. So Hermes naturally comes to Daphnis 
when he is dying, and asks him the cause of his torment. The 
neat-herds come, and the shepherds; the rustic Priapus also 
comes. All say, " Unhappy Daphnis, wherefore dost thou lan- 
guish " ? This also becomes a very artificial formula. Virgil 
imitates it in the tenth Eclogue. Shepherds and swineherds, 
Menalcas among them, come to Gallus and ask, " Whence this 
love of yours ? " Apollo comes and questions, " Gallus, why so 
mad ? " Silvanus also comes, and Pan ; all ask, " Will you 
ever put bounds to your tears?" Alamanni, Eel. I, imitates 
Theocritus : 

Discese Apollo a noi dal suo Parnaso 
Et piangendo dicea ; deh, miser Cosmo, 
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Dov' or ten vai ? Chi di te '1 mondo spoglia .' 
Pan venne poi con mille altri pastori, etc. 

Also Garcilaso, Eel. II : 

Vinieron los pastores de ganados ; 
Vinieron de los sotos los vaqueros, 
Para ser de mi mal de mi informados. 
Y todos con los gestos lastimeros 
Me preguntaban, quales habian sido 
Los accidentes de mi mal primeros. 

Marot has a somewhat fainter echo: 

Nymphes et dieux de nuict en grand' destresse 
La vindrent veoir. 

Ba'if, Eel. II, in the passage beginning : 

Tous les Dieux qui des chams ont le soin et la garde 
Viennent de toutes pars, 

expands the convention into fifty-four lines. Milton, Lycidas, 
elaborates it into the curiously involved passage beginning : 

But now my oat proceeds 

And listens to the Herald of the Sea, 

That came in Neptune's plea. 

He asked the waves, and asked the felon winds, 

What hard mishap hath doomed this gentle swain. 

More simply, Shelley, Adonais : 

and the mountain shepherds came, 
Their garlands sere, their magic mantles rent ; 
The Pilgrim of Eternity, whose fame 
Over his living head like heaven is bent, 
An early but enduring monument, 
Came, veiling all the lightnings of his song 
In sorrow. From her wilds Ierne sent 
The sweetest lyrist of her saddest wrong, 
And love taught grief to fall like music from his tongue. 

'Midst others of less note came one frail Form, etc. 

" With fairest flowers . . . I'll sweeten thy sad grave". The 
command to deck the bier or the grave of the dead with garlands, 
or the representation of friends of the dead bringing flowers, 
occurs frequently. The tradition begins with Bion, where 
Aphrodite is enjoined to deck the bier of Adonis with flowers 
and wreaths, BciXAe &i viv orefyavouri jcui &i>6eiri. In Virgil's fifth 
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eclogue the singer requests the shepherds to strew the ground 
with leaves and plant shade-giving trees about Daphnis' tomb: 

Spargite humum foliis, inducite fontibus umbras . . . 
Et tumulum facite. 

Of this there are many brief echoes. For example, Baptista 
Mantuanus, Eel. Ill : 

Spargite, pastores, tumulum redolentibus herbis ; 

Castiglione, Alcon : 

Vos mecum, o pueri, bene olentes spargite flores, 
Narcissum atque rosas et suave rubentem hyacinthum, 
Atque umbras hedera lauroque inducite opacas: 
Nee desint casiae permixtaque cinnama amomo, 
Excitet ut dulces aspirans ventus odores. 

Sannazaro, Phyllis : 

tu coniferas ad busta cupressus 
Sparge manu et viridi tumulum super intege myrto ; 

Tasso, Corinna : 

Di verdi fronde voi l'arida terra, 

O pastori, spargete: 

Fate il sepolcro, etc. 

Pontano elaborates it somewhat : 

Legite intactos et jungite flores 
et solis luctum et pueri lachrymantis amorem. 
Legite et abscissos Veneris de fronte capillos 
Post ubi io Ariadnan io Ariadnan, et ipsum 
Implestis clamore nemus, hunc addite honorem 
Ad tumulum, pia verba acrem testantia luctum. 

Marot turns it into a passage of lingering sweetness : 

Portez rameaulx parvenuz a croissance ; 
Laurier, lyerre et lys blancs honorez, 
Romarin vert, roses en abondance, 
Jaune soucie et bassinetz dorez, 
Passeveloux de pourpre colorez, 
Lavende franche, oeilletz de couleur vive, 
Aubepins blancs, aubepins azurez, 
Et toutes fleurs de grand' beaute nayfve. 
Chascune soit d'en porter attentive, 
Puis sur la tumbe en jectez bien espais, 
Et n'oubliez force branches d'olive, 
Car elle estoit la bergere de paix. 
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From the English pastoral I cite two examples, William Drum- 
mond, Elegy on the Death of Sir William Alexander : 

Fair nymphs, the blushing hyacinth and rose 
Spread on the place his relics doth enclose ; 
Weave garlands to his memory, and put 
Over his hearse, a verse in cypress cut, 

and the exquisite flower scene of Milton's Lycidas : 

And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues. 

To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies. 

" The Riddle of this Painful Earth ". There is expressed in 
almost every dirge, ancient or modern, a feeling of bitter resent- 
ment against the cruel fate which blasts life in the bud or cuts it 
off in the fullness of its flower. 1 Sometimes this is expressed as 
in the words Bion gives to Aphrodite : " Far thou fliest from me, 
Adonis. To Acheron thou goest, the loathed and cruel king of 
death. But I, unhappy, live, for I am a goddess and may not 
follow thee. Take thou my lord, Persephone, for thou art 
stronger than I, and all things fair descend to thee ". Compare 
Tasso, Corinna : 

Oh dolore, oh pietate ! 

Oh miseria del mondo ! 

Come passa repente e come fugge 

Virtu, grazia, bellezza e leggiadrja! 

William Drummond, Pastoral Elegy on the Death of Sir William 
Alexander: 

O death, what treasure in one hour 
Hast thou dispersed ; how dost thou devour 
What we on earth hold dearest ! All things good, 
Too envious Heavens, how blast ye in the bud ! 

and Shelley, Adonais : 

For he is gone where all things wise and fair 
Descend. Oh dream not that the amorous deep 
Will yet restore him to the vital air ! 

Death feeds on his mute voice, and laughs at our despair. 

1 Andrelinus, Menalcas : " invicta resecat mors improba falce ". 

Lady Pembroke, Astrophel : " What cruel hand of cursed foe unknown 

Hath cropped the stalk which bore so fair a 
flower?" 
Milton, Lycidas : " Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred 

shears ". 
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Sometimes the complaint is against the Heavens which allow 
such things to be, as in Virgil's fifth eclogue, where Daphnis' 
mother, clasping the dead body of her son, upbraids the gods 
and the stars for their cruelty. So Ambrose Philips, in close 
imitation of Virgil : 

The pious mother comes with grief oppress'd : 
Ye trees and conscious fountains can attest 
With what sad accents, and what piercing cries, 
She filled the grove and importuned the skies, 
And every star upbraided with his death, 
When in her widowed arms, devoid of breath, 
She clasped her son. 

Oftentimes the melancholy mood born of the sense of bereave- 
ment expresses itself in the form of a contrast drawn between the 
immortality of Nature's life and the mortality of man. " There 
is hope of a tree if it be cut down, that it will sprout again and 
that the tender branch will not cease. . . . But man dieth and 
wasteth away. Yea, man giveth up the ghost and where is he ? " 
The earliest instance of this in the pastoral occurs in the splendid 
lines of Moschus' elegy : " Ah me ! the mallows when they fade 
and perish in the garden, and the green parsley and the fair- 
flowering tendrils of the anise, they awake to life again and grow, 
with the coming of another spring. But we, the human kind, 
the great, the mighty and the wise, when once we die, unheeding 
in the hollow earth we sleep . . . the long endless, never waking 
sleep". This contrast is one of the most natural and one of the 
most effective features of the dirge, and it is not surprising that 
it becomes one of the most striking conventions of the modern 
pastoral elegy. Here it occurs first in Sannazaro, Arcadia, Eel. 
XI: 

Ai, ai, seccan le spine, et poi che un poco 
Son state ad ricoprar l'antica forza, 
Ciascuna torna, e nasce al proprio loco; 
Ma noi, poi che una volta il ciel ne sforza, 
Vento, ne sol, ne pioggia, primavera 
Basta ad tornarne in la terrena scorza. 1 

1 Professor Mustard kindly calls my attention to a passage of Castiglione's 
Alcon, "which will remind the English reader of the splendid passage in 
Lycidas about the Day-star and the ocean bed ": 

Vomeribus succisa suis moriuntur in arvis 
Gramina : deinde iterum viridi de cespite surgunt: 
Rupta semel non deinde annectunt stamina Parcae. 
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Alamanni, Eel. II, also paraphrases Moschus : 

Le liete rose, le fresche herbe e verdi, 
Le violette, i fior verroigli e' i persi 
Bene han la vita lor caduca e frale, 
Ma' l'aure dolci, i sol benigni e l'acque 
Rendon gli spirti lor che d'anno in anno 
Toman piu che mai belli al nuovo aprile, 
Ma (lassi) non virtu, regni, o thesoro 
A noi render porrian quest' alma luce ; 

and Tasso, Corinna : 

Cade il bianco ligustro, e poi risorge, 

E di nuovo germoglia ; 

E dalle spine ancor purpurea rosa 

C61ta rinasce, e spiega 

L'odoroso suo grembo ai dolci raggi ; 

Spargono i pini e i faggi 

Le frondi a terra, e di lor verde spoglia 

Poi rivestono i rami ; 

Cade e risorge l'amorosa stella ; 

Tu cadesti, Corinna (ahi duro caso !) 

Per non risorger mai. 

Marot's treatment of the convention is briefer : 

D'ou vient cela qu'on veoit l'herbe sechante 
Retourner vive, alors que l'este vient, 
Et la personne au tumbeau trebuschante 
Tant grande soit, jamais plus ne revient ? 

And Spenser, November, improves on Marot: 

Whence is it, that the fiouret of the field doth fade, 
And lyeth buryed long in Winters bale ; 
Yet, soone as spring his mantle hath displayde, 
It floureth fresh, as it should never fayle? 

Aspice, decedens iam Sol declivis Olympo 

Occidit, et moriens accendit sidera caelo ; 

Sed tamen occiduo cum laverit aequore currus, 

Idem iterum terras orienti luce reviset : 

Ast ubi nigra semel durae nos flumina mortis 

Lavere, et clausa est immitis ianua regni. 

Nulla umquam ad superos ducit via: lumina somnus 

Urget perpetuus tenebrisque involvit amaris. 

Tunc lacrimae incassum, tunc irrita vota precesque 

Funduntur. fert vota Notus lacrimasque precesque. 
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But thing on earth that is of most availe, 
As virtues braunch and beauties budde, 
Reliven not for any good. 
O heavie herse ! l 

The most elaborate form of this commonplace is in Shelley's 
Adonais : 

Ah woe is me ! Winter is come and gone, 

The airs and streams renew their joyous tone ; 

The ants, the bees, the swallows reappear; 

Fresh leaves and flowers deck the dead Seasons' bier; 

Alas ! that all we loved of him should be 
But for our grief, as if it had not been. 

In Matthew Arnold's Thyrsis the convention is not so obvious : 

He hearkens not ! light comer, he is flown ! 

What matters it? next year he will return, 
And we shall have him in the sweet spring-days. 
With whitening hedges, and uncrumpling fern, 

And blue-bells trembling by the forest-ways, 
And scent of hay new-mown. 
But Thyrsis never more we swains shall see; 

See him come back, and cut a smoother reed, 

And blow a strain the world at last shall heed — 
For Time, not Corydon, hath conquer'd thee! 

"Peace, peace! he is not dead". If the pastoral dirge is 
mainly an expression of despair, it contains also an element of 
reassurance, of consolation, in the thought that the dead is not 
really dead but lives on in another world. There is a hint of 
this in the dirges of Bion 2 and Moschus, 3 though the convention 

1 This convention occurs also in the elegies of " A. W." and Francis 
Davison, published in Davison's Poetical Rhapsody, where it plays a great 
part. In Davison's Loss of Astraea's Favour, the contrast is drawn with most 
elaborate though graceful fulsomeness. The whole elegy is made up of 
eleven recurring forms of it. In the eclogue entitled Cuddy, ascribed 
to " A. W„" the contrast is drawn four times. William Drummond employs 
it in both his elegies. 

2 Death of Adonis, 97, "kfjyi yoav Kvdepsia to orifiepov, loxeo Ko/iftov. This 
with Theocritus' change of the refrain toward the end of his elegy to hr/ysre 
flovKofaKas Molaai, Its A^yer' ao«5oc no doubt suggested such transitional lines 
as Spenser's " Cease now, my Muse, now cease thy sorrowes sourse ". 

3 At the close of his lament, Moschus imagines his hero as continuing his 
song in Hades, and suggests that in reward for his sweet piping Persephone 
may send him back to his native hills — ml as B'ujv Tre/iipst rote bpsaiv. 
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as it recurs in the modern pastoral dates mainly from the fifth 
eclogue of Virgil. Here the elegy falls into two distinct songs 
by two shepherds : the first an expression of sorrow, the second 
of consolation, of gladness even ; the first dwelling on Daphnis' 
death and the pity of it, the second, on his apotheosis, for 
Daphnis is not dead. He lives on in Olympus among the gods ; 
nay, he is himself a god. This manner of treating the theme 
lent itself easily to imitation in the Christian pastoral, which 
regularly closes, as in a funeral service, with the thought of 
Heaven and the larger life. The transition from despair to 
reassurance is made either through the song of a second singer 
who bids the first cease his mournful strain and be comforted 
with happier thoughts, 1 or, when the dirge is one continuous 
song, through a sudden change of mood. 2 

The majority of modern pastoral elegies describe the blessed- 
ness of the dead in terms of classical religion and mythology, 
imitating and echoing Virgil closely, 3 or mix Pagan imagery 
with Christian theology in a curious confusion.' 1 Sannazaro's 
Phyllis furnishes an illustration, which has the special interest of 
having influenced Milton : 5 

At tu, sive altura felix colis aethera, seu iam 
Elysios inter manes coetusque verendos 
Lethaeos sequeris per stagna liquentia pisces, 
Seu legis aeternos formoso pollice flores, 

Adspice nos, mitisque veni ; tu numen aquarum 
Semper eris, semper laetum piscantibus omen. 

Of the more conventional use of this commonplace, perhaps the 
finest example is in Marot's elegy, the long passage beginning : 

Non, taisez vous c'est assez deplore : 
Elle est aux Champs Elisiens receue, 



'For example, Ambrose Philips: 

No more, mistaken Angelot, complain, 
Albino lives, and all our tears are vain. 

2 Milton, Lycidas : " Weep no more woeful shepherds, weep no more " 
Shelley, Adonais : " Peace, peace ! he is not dead, he doth not sleep". 

3 Tasso, for example, translates Virgil word for word. Pope and Ambrose 
Philips do little more. 

4 So Milton, Lycidas, So J. H. Hanford, op. cit., 434. 
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to which Spenser's vaunted paraphrase 

Why wayle we then ? why weary we the Gods with playnts. 

As if some evill were to her betight? 

She raignes a goddesse now emong the saintes, etc., 1 

is altogether inferior. Shelley's use of the convention is worth 
all the rest. He turns it freely into a magnificent expression 
of his Platonizing spirit. Calm philosophy succeeds to bitter 
despair : 

Peace, peace ! he is not dead, he doth not sleep — 
He hath awakened from the dream of life — 

He has outsoared the shadow of our night ; 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain. 
And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not and torture not again ; 
From the contagion of the world's slow stain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown gray in vain ; 
Nor, when the spirit's self has ceased to burn, 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn. 

He lives, he wakes — 'tis Death is dead, not he ; 
Mourn not for Adonais. — Thou young Dawn, 
Turn all thy dew to splendour, for from thee 
The spirit thou lamentest is not gone ; 
Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to moan ! 
Cease, ye faint flowers and fountains, and thou Air, 
Which like a mourning veil thy scarf hadst thrown 
O'er the abandoned Earth, now leave it bare 
Even to the joyous stars which smile on its despair 

He is made one with Nature : there is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder to the song of night's sweet bird ; 
He is a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 
Spreading itself where'er that Power may move 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own ; 
Which wields the world with never-wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 



1 The consolation in Gay's travesty is less conventional : 
Thus wailed the louts in melancholy strain, 
Till bonny Susan sped across the plain, 
They seized the lass in apron clean arrayed 
And to the ale-house forced the willing maid ; 
In ale and kisses they forget their cares. 
And Susan Blouzelinda's loss repairs. 
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In Matthew Arnold, as usual, the convention is less obvious : 

To a boon southern country he is fled, 
And now in happier air, 
Wandering with the great Mother's train divine 

(And purer or more subtle soul than thee, 

I trow, the mighty Mother doth not see) 
Within a folding of the Apennine, 

Thou hearest the immortal chants of old ! — 

Putting his sickle to the perilous grain 
In the hot cornfield of the Phrygian king, 
For thee the Lityerses-song again 

Young Daphnis with his silver voice doth sing ; 
Sings his Sicilian fold, 
His sheep, his hapless love, his blinded eyes — 

And how a call celestial round him rang. 

And heavenward from the fountain-brink he sprang, 
And all the marvel of the golden skies. 

George Norlin. 

University of Colorado. 



